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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS By 
UNDER THE SOUTH KOREA RICHARD WERTH 


ADVISER ON TEACHER TRAINING, 


INTERIM GOVERNMENT SEOUL, KOREA 


Recent de facto recognition of the Republic of which Korea faced after liberation. Total population 
Korea in the year 4282 of Korea’s history marked the — was 16,500,000 of whom only 456,000 were J; panese 
end of three years of military government. It was nationals.' The ratio of Koreans to Japanese was 
not, as other military governments have been de- a 
scribed, a “government by interpreters.” Admuinis- T _ 


SCHOO! EACHERS, AND STUDENTS BEFORE LIBERATION* 
tration was carried on by Koreans from the beginning, 
and in the fall of 1946 complete responsibility was Number of Number of 
. y — , Number of Teachers Students 
transferred to Korean officials. From then on, the Sananla 
INO in J IN¢ i Jay hes 


government was known as the South Korea Interim 


Government, with a legislative assembly, a cabinet, Elementary 8,150 13,782 8.650 1,542,645 69,625 

: ; . zee . Secondary 275 8333 2 770 62.136 8180] 
and Americans acting merely in advisory capacity. Higher 19 261 647 3,039 3,909 
In the field of education the effort was characterized 
by TT . ‘ . * Data given are numbers for South Korea only; figures 
Vy joint planning and frequent common consultation. are for beginning of school year 1945 in April. ‘Source 


_s ‘ ; , : Bureau of Re search, Department of Education, South Korea 
Basie policy was often American-inspired, but exeeu- Interim Government. seis 


tion lay solely in the hands of Korean officials, and _ ,. aA ; 
. 33:1. A comparison of this with the elementary 


] 


this caused at times considerable divergence between : ae ; 
school ratio of 22:1, the secondary-school ratio of 


announced policy and actual situations in the field. = aie : 

gm ; 2:1, and the higher-school ratio of 1:1 makes it pos 
Interpretation of figures in Table I will enable the : ; ; : 
° ; ; ; 1 All figures pertain only to Korea south of the 38th 
reader to deduce the peculiar educational situation parallel. 
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hich somehow natural. Individuals had for centu 
destined to assume positions which were 
them according to the family from y 
stemmed. Training different individuals fo: 
purposes in parallel ladders of education 
tions seemed in accord with prevailing socia 
cational ideas. 

Reorganization of the Educational Structu 

currently with the reopening of schools in 
1945, a National Committee on Educational] 
was established, consisting of 81 members d 
12 subcommittees. Ten of its members w 
officers in the Department of Education. 

develop le members were educated Koreans from all 

This committee worked for six months and 


entary-school 


tablished the fundamental philosophy of Kor 
conquerors by , 


cation and revised the school system In acco} 
with that philosophy. The five cardinal princi 


Korean education were announced to be: 


(] Formation of character which is realized 
national friendship and harmony as well as in 


all these posi inde pendence and self respect ; 
re held by Japa (2) Emphasis on individual responsibility a1 
; of mutual assistance; enforcement of a spirit of 
his personal exper!- ; : 
; and practical service ; 
ft Korean teachers ee . lea ‘ 
(3) Contribution to human civilization by o1 
; A 
nee to administrative positions. . . Eas 

| own science and techniques and by refining and en 
schools and normal schools, 


national culture; 


ned one Korean teacher, and he (4) Cultivation of a spirit of persistent « 


by elevating the physical standards of the people; 
(5) Cultivation of sincere and complete char 
rovided a co! emphasis on the appreciative and creative powe! 
\\ followed arts. 
the middle This somewhat eryptie statement of purpose 
‘rraduation from other objectives was quite in line with the mystical qu 
al, agricultural, of some of the Oriental edueation which had be 
normal, led directly into em- known prior to the Japanese. To put the prin 
all the graduates. Only avery — into effect, strangely enough, the Korean co: 
hese went on to vocational col-  ¢ame up with the 6-3-3-4 plan of educational stru 
niversities were at two different ture. It may be assumed that the American memb 
university was through of the committee were most active in the } 
ory school, while colleges trained considerations given to the rebuilding of the scl 
ry schools without further prepa- — system, while the Korean members found satisfact 
in the prineiples which sanctioned revival of natior 
as according to the Japanese pattern ism. The revised system became effective with 
students either to lead or to follow. The opening of schools in 1946. 


those who were able to enter the aea- Language Reform. <A strange sight presented 


hool, go on from there to the prepara- self in Korean schools late in 1945. As one would ¢ 
, and eventually graduate from the law and from elass to elass, pupils at all age levels seemed | 
ourses of the university. The followers be taking the same lessons. This was not an opt! 


those without schooling, those who — illusion. It was simply the result of the coincidence 


=o | 


vy or secondary schooling, and of two events: the abolition of the Japanese languag 
rained technicians at one of the as the language of instruction and the introduction 
apanese purposes, or for the Oriental a widespread language reform making use of a Kk 


which it served, this system seemed — rean alphabet which was invented in 1446. “Hangul 








1949 


rst phonetic alphabet in the Far East, but 
elegated to be used only by those who were 


As the 


women it lived underground, so 


‘of mastering Chinese ideographs. 
nguage ol 
for several hundred years, and was not re- 
| missionaries used it to popularize the Bible 

then until 1938, the Korean alphabet enjoyed 
popularity, particularly as it came to be 
th Chinese The Lan- 


first sponsored the revival of 


characters. Korean 


Society pure 
as a simpler written language than the char- 
nd undertook historical research and original 

rk which was to culminate in a “Dictionary of the 

ean Language.” The work of these scholars had 
cease after 1938, when ultranationalistic Japanese 
forbade the use or study of non-Japanese lan- 
es. The scholars went on, were caught, and went 
rison for their research, but when they were re 
they were fortunate to find their monumental 
rk hidden away in the vaults of the court which 
ted them, and the dictionary is now being pub- 
inder a Rockefeller Foundation grant. 

More important than the publication of the die- 

ry was the adoption of Hangul as the written 

This meant that every child, 

from scratch 


nguage of the schools. 
ost of the teachers, had to start 
their writing. Although all books 
iblished became obsolete, this was a great step for- 


Hangul has only 24 characters which can be 


heretofore 


ned in a few hours, as compared to the thousands 
Chinese ideographs which require years of study. 
teracy Education. With the adoption of Hangul 
became possible to launch a vast program to stamp 
lliteracy. The simple characters could be taught 
sily, and by the end of 1947 millions who had never 
een able to read were at least able to decipher road- 
signs, posters, and were beginning to read pamphlets 
nd simple books. Lack of proper statistics and the 
possibility of distinguishing statistically between 
egrees of literacy make it appear unwise to publish 
the tables which are proudly displayed by the Adult 
Education Bureau. 
— lextbook Program. The single greatest obstacle to 
complete suecess of language reform in Korea was 
te critical paper situation. After adults had been 
ited O° Btsucht to read the first primer, there was no addi- 


Alt 


ih onal reading material upon which they could feast 
their eyes. In the schools, children had an unbound 
Ftextbook of perhaps 75 pages for the entire school 

ir, and no additional reference material or supple- 
Although fifteen million books were 
past three years by the department 


opu 


] 


ence 
tel 


(*1¢ 
neuag tau ; 

entary reading. 
tion 0! 


rodueed in the 


a kK 


angul’ 
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tive books to each 


of education, this supplied only 
school child enrolled and amounted to less than two 
average-sided American Junior-high-school books. Ko- 
rea’s wood and pulp resources are located almost en 
tirely to the north of the 38th parallel and paper im 


ports remained insufficient. This prevented the 
production of all types of books and reduced the size 
of newspapers to one page per day. Koreans there 
fore are still forced, through sheer necessity, to rely 


Ip 


the schools, teachers are using old Japanese books as 


upon Japanese books which stock their libraries. 


source material, and children are given lectures and 
use their notes as textbooks. Koreans still refuse to 
accept the complete horizontalization of Hangul, which 
would enable them to use typewriters and linotype 
machines. However, all new books are written from 
left to right, front to rear, and the use of punctuation 
has become widespread. 

Teacher Training. The abrupt loss of nearly halt 
of Korea’s teaching force and of all of its administra 
tive personnel resulted in an immediate mass promo 
tion for a large number of Korean teachers. Middle 
school teachers became college professors and deans. 
Teachers became principals and inspectors. This left 
the classroom positions open to a vast number of will 
ing but inexperienced men who often were teaching 
at a level which they themselves had just completed. 

Examination of Table II reveals a considerable in- 
crease of teachers at all levels, but particularly at the 
secondary level. Here the ratio of teachers to pupils 
This can mislead the reader considerably. 
59, that every 


was 1: 28. 


Actually, average class size was so 
secondary school carried on .its rolls twice as many 
teachers as there were classes, and half the teachers 
were engaged in activities other than teaching at any 
given time of the school day. Teachers were trained 
and accustomed to teach only one subject. Therefore, 
the short-range plan for teacher training consisted in 
training qualified personnel to teach not just one sub 
ject, but an entire subject area. Smaller schools were 
thus enabled to employ teachers who could earry 
heavier teaching loads. An effort 
enable teachers who had been trained as specialists to 
The latter was done on a 


was also made to 


teach additional courses. 
small seale through summer and winter courses, usu- 
ally of two weeks’ duration. 

The increase the 
teachers was less spectacular. 


number of elementary-school 


The 


over the period under review was only 12,908, so that 


in 
net gain shown 
apparently one of three teachers would be newly ap 
pointed. The rate of turnover, however, was extremely 
heavy throughout these years, because of marriage of 
women teachers and transfer to secondary schools of 
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‘ es now Build ng ana Financing. The 
; of teaching building a Korean schoolhouse are very si 
tor the frame structure, tiles for the root 
ae nd kept Tacuities Windows, bamboo and mud for the w: lls, SO 


truction could not be for the foundation, and nails to put the bu 


tuation, Teacher Cert evether. Korean schools do not have slate 
; ieated in April, 1948, poards, electric wiring, plumbing, or cafeter 
ontinuous re-edueation these building materials cement, glass, and 
ted rior to the pass ol critical and eontrolled items, extremely dif 
ild use either their d obtain through legal channels and exces 
‘ nation-prov ired teach pensive on the black market. 


et e cert te Under the new It was impossible for the national treasury to s 
to renew their certificates port a building program commensurate with t 

ave Vv « letion of one mer school crease in enrollment. More building space . 
of 144 clock hours. The desperately needed, however, that principals of s 


ose who entered the pro started to take matters into their own hands 





ining. These teachers most schools parents were assessed a certain “ce nt 
( ( cate, and to obtain their bution,” voluntary in name but not in fact, bet 
e to piete a certain their child Was accepted by the school. Ko ( 
rk The adoption of always known the “Supporters Association,” 
( tion Regulation rreat step ents’ group which assessed its members regul 
TABLE II 
IN MENTS AND FACULTIES SINCE LIBERATION 
itary Secondary Higher Elementary Secondary Hig! 
Se] | , School School School School Se} 
Pupils Pupils Teachers Teachers Tt 
72,88 79,846 7,110 23,474 1,186 75 
» 150.330 111.934 10,315 28,338 4,866 1,17! 
tO2 221,449 25,813 36,382 7,933 2 775 
6 57 per 10 per 15 per 21 per 310 per 5D | 
cent cent cent cent cent ( 
se 46/47 15 per 103 per 150 per 29 per 63 per 137 | 
cent cent cent cent cent 
O04 1947 8° ner 184 per 265 per 55 per 569 per 268 |} 
cent cent cent cent cent ( 
Decer r 31 ‘ ndicated. Souree: Bureau of Research, Department of Ed 


n settin tandards for the profession. to buy equipment for the school not supplied by 
While this long-range plan for the professionalization _ official budget. Assessment of fees to children enti ‘ 
chers-in-service Was under consideration, pre ing schools was a new development. 
ce facilities had been greatly expanded to provide ; 
, : 5 TABLE III 
! n increased flow of sachers tor the growing ‘ ; ; ‘ ! 
6 ¢ oa ae ag PERCENTAGE OF NATIONAL FUNDS EXPENDED ON EDUCA 
Upon liberation South Korea had no train- 





nstitutions for seeondary-school teachers; now BOI sr diese onan Masedap acaba ote 5.1 "per cent 

] { ee = Ther : vende ME: - 0-6 0 oe Deis bine 4 40,4 wie 1.5 per cent 

oO eolle ( education. nere were seven ND. 2a Se ene ae 3.9 per cent 

} han ry? rine teachere in orades 7 () . DER AiccerSug alia kruate canals 3.6 per cent 

A SCHOOIS, eparing teacnel n grades 7-10 o1 i ee OE eee 3.2 per cent 

\ r ‘ 5 al rarmal co} ] ‘enarne JC Meer are are ar rice 4.5 per cent 

\ ( ( X n nol al sehoois preparing 
: ‘i I Le, I Ercan ae 9.1 per cent 
hers at the senior-high-school level, or grades 10 Ro ssnc arnra ce ciara crater dere 9.5 per cent 
Such rapid expansion and upgrading eannot : 
ane Budget figures for the war years 1941/1944 could 1 
ce without certain dislocations and adjust obtained with sufficient accuracy. Data furnished ar 
: - 1 ee fiscal years and include only national funds. 

e nol schools are still in the building —_— 
ng stage at this time. The foundation, how- The Department of Edueation was not ignorant 
been laid for eventually providing a key these practices nor did it approve of them. 

_ ell-trained teachers to staff the schools of | was powerless to stop them, since it could not obt 


the tion the necessary funds to support the schools. The | 
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national funds expended on education had 
sen (See Table III), and any additional 
ad to be provided from other sources. 
were being studied to legalize local contri- 
id to spread the cost of schooling from the 

children just entering school to all citizens 
n a given community. What had actually 

was simply that Korean parents wanted 
for their children in excess of the country’s 
) provide schools. They were willing to make 
to see this achieved. Since it could not be 
ough legal channels, money was contributed 
ected extralegally. To legalize local initiative, 
eld studies were made which resulted in the 
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the -privilege of entering the ranks of the thinkers. 
Now that they had a free choice they tended to those 
colleges that offered law, economies, literature, and 
languages. 

The usual picture in a college classroom in Korea 
is a group ot students taking down lecture notes from 
a teacher who is more than likely reading from his 
own college notes. There is complete absence of 
fresh material at the higher-educational level; no lit 
erature exists in the Korean language on college-level 
subjects. Ninety per cent of the teachers did not 
teach in colleges prior to 1945. There is great searcity 
of technical equipment and as a result exclusive use 


of the lecture method even in technical subjects. Ex- 


administration be a aceite 
All of these 


an empty 


that educational 
lized and that 


elected by the voters of a given district, and 


endation aggerated importance is attached to 


local school boards be estab- study of eultural and literary subjects. 
‘factors combined lend to higher education 
ered with authority to manage the schools and 


effect 


shell appearance. 


certain taxes. A law to this was Sas 
Since an uplifting of educational standards can be 


ind then supplemented by another law which : : 
; achieved only through better colleges and universities, 


i 


ndard could be provided for the poorer school 


ed for national equalization aid, so that a cer- ey 
the training of the best students in foreign schools 


is a must for Korea. Fortunately this was recognized 
and the U. S. 


paid scholarships for Korean graduate students who 


ts. Both laws unfortunately were completed at 
e of the UN sponsored election whieh put into 


Congress authorized a number of fully 


series of political changes that made it in- 


sth are now being processed and will soon begin to arrive 
9OLN 


laws ate 
on U. S. 


to introduce basic legislation. 
vet be enacted, the 


o many problems that it is doubtful that it will 


ortune 
but young Korean nation sais 
Conclusion. WKoreans felt severely the discrimina 
to educational reform before some of the press- tory practices to which their children had been sub 
olitical and economic issues have been decided. jected under the Japanese. After liberation their 
Increases in enrollments and St reaction therefore was an immediate, perhaps too 


jher Education. 


ties as indicated by Table II took place through- 
Seoul National Uni- 


rapid, expansion of schools to accommodate all those 


ill colleves and universities who wanted formal education. Lack of exposure to 
influences other than those of the Japanese has made 
it exceedingly difficult for them to throw off the habits 


Many of the less desirable features 


was ereated on the American university plan 
mmbining the old Imperial University with six 
colleges. By the end of 1948 almost all higher Of @ generation. 
titutions were four-year schools, most of them offer- of Japanese school iife continue, in spite of a strong 
liberal-arts courses. urge toward national self-determination, and often as 
Student interest did not correspond to the nation’s not these habits go unrecognized by those who practice 


need for technicians. Young men of promise them. For this reason alone the presence and influ 
red the traditional liberal-arts course, because not ence of American edueators in the department of edu- 
had the liberal-arts scholar held the highest of cation has been valuable to Korean teachers. The 


reputations in ancient Korea, but the Japanese best way in which America can serve Korean educa 


» had reserved the positions of greatest power and tion in the future is to admit as many of its capable 
the 


somewhat 


onsibility for the graduates of liberal-arts young men and women as possible to its universities 


held in 


rd, since they were counted amongst the doers, 


where they may acquire a background which will en- 


able them to initiate changes of their own accord upon 


ses. Technicians were lower 


the thinkers. Koreans had largely been denied — their return to Korea. 


Events... 





The 


postwar years have been marked by the appearance 


have appeared within a few weeks of each other. 


SCHOLARSHIP AND THE STUDY OF 
EDUCATION 
Iv is a happy coincidence that two important and — of a number of histories of edueation, but on the whole 


arly contributions in the field of edueation should they have added little to our knowledge. The “Docu 











“sever ers 
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Ky n in e South before bone of social studies” and “is a required s 
North Carolina Pre all publie high schools.” 
( I ed by E W. Ix Kenan pro The report does not deal with all school sub 
North Carolina, and pays a tribute to the contribution made b 
| nE Societic \Iaemillan, instruction “to healthier and longer life,” 
bv 1 Wood professor of educa- with those stories “in which changes have hy 
Per re explorations into ticularly significant in recent years.” Critics 
( n e not pre ently cannot appreciate the work of the se! 
_ , lhe names of the authors of the cause they fail to understand that “schoo 
, , ntees of scholarship. But change because people change. It is utterly 
ess i has an importance sible for the school to remain the same.” 
| Thev u cate t in two centers at ss = 
' Sali BETTER EDUCATION FOR EPILEPTIC 
( 1) ehol rest I nna eoven¢ \ 
‘ CHILDREN 
key ein ‘ el 8) edueation at a time _ . a - * . 
; ne International Council for Exception 
( ntere ppe to be concentratl : ra 
i? t dren, at its 27th annual conference held in Sar 
nique et] nd on measurements : = 
cisco, February 27-March 2, approved educ 
by ped e ype nee ot these tWO WOrKS h ; : : tap 
aS Pe and medical programs to meet the individual nev 
divert some o le a ties in edueational re . ; 
: , the epileptic child and to fit the resources of th 
, . dire hich has tor some time been P 
munity. These programs are based on the 1 — 
- : ee gone mendations drawn up by the Special Committe: k 
Much re ! o be done to f In man ps ipl: : ; 
: Epilepsy. Among the recommendations are t] 
r e | oO! ot Ameriean eduea : 
: : lowing: 
1) Kr K ould st ulate the under ' - . 
; See Ap} 
j , idies in other parts of the coun- Le Modifications and adaptations of educational “~— 
1 done bv edueators, it will be gr#ms for the epileptic child should be planned to ' 
, oe e becinnineg to realize how much his individual needs in his particular situation, but 
} } n pl line the information cial adjustments should be made only in so far as 1 
? >» De done in rovie ’” the intormatlo eo i i 
; i sary. The best thought and practice in the edu 
need ller unde nding of the history of ; : ; Pe 
: of exceptional children should be applied in the ¢ 
American ¢ “( Some comfort may be derived by @ 
. ; epileptic children. 
‘ 1¢ rs tro readll ot lloward Mun ford Jones 3 2. Since the services of educational and health ag . e 
( ons in | “Tdeas in America” of subjects that are so interrelated, representatives of these ag 
1 ‘4 ee a { 
need further study in this are [. LB. should plan jointly to initiate and to carry on com} 
hensive programs for education and treatment in 
ing with the needs of epileptic children and the resou 
THE NEA REPORT ON THE STATE OF of the community. 
EDUCATION 3. An aggressive program should be developed to 
HE Fourth Annual Report of the Profession to the quaint the general public with recent knowledge gained Gr 
: ape through research and study in the field of epilepsy. 
Publie by the National Educational Association, pub- : pepe. 
shed under the title, “Our School Studies,” seeks to The Special Committee on Epilepsy will intensify 
nswer the criticism that “the modern schoo] is get- its efforts this year to educate the public about the : 
ne away from such essential learnings as reading, needs of epileptic children. Representatives of th Pp, 
! and arithmetic.” The evidence adduced by  Parent-Teachers Association, the National Rehabili 
Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, is that the tation Association, and the National Association 0! 
unt of time devoted to these subjects is four times State Directors of Elementary Edueation have 
( S century ago, that children read more — cently joined the committee. 
books and with greater understanding, that the num- 
ber and cireulation of newspapers and magazines has FACILITATING THE DISSEMINATION OF 
ae ind that the number of books borrowed CHEMICAL-RESEARCH LITERATURE 
publie libraries is ten times the number borrowed THE American Chemical Society has organized th 
n 1896. Methods of teaching reading and arithmetie division of chemical literature, which will strive 
heer proved nd remedial eorrections have promote more effective utilization of technical writings AM 
elop on chemistry, aceording to an announcement by Lit 
‘he charge that social studies have been substituted Pauling, of the California Institute of Technolo 
yr history and ecivies Dr. Givens denies and states president. The new division will undertake to h 
r being neglected, history is the back- individual scientists and engineers to keep abreast 








IF 
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fficers are: G. J. 
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n every field of basie and applied research. 
lore the value of punched eards, electronic 
vices, and other mechanical aids, as well as 
ethods of statistical analysis, simplification 
and other improvements in 


lature, many 


echniques in a large-scale effort to facilitate 


research and prevent costly waste of time 


power in laborious searches for information 


ess repitition ol experiments already per- 


n C. Hill, of the C. P. Hall Company, Akron 


s acting chairman of the new division, which 


first sessions at the society’s 115th national 


n San Franeiseo in late March. Other tem 


Cox, director of dental 


University of Pittsburgh, vice-chairman; 


Notes and News 


Robert S. Casey, director of research of the W. A 
Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison (lowa), 


Soule, 


secre 


tary; and Byron A. University of Miehigan, 
treasurer. 

these 
W. Perry, Massa 
Arthur b. 


] 
murnalt of the 


The division’s executive committee consists of 
tour ofticers and the following: J. 
chusetts Institute of Technology ; Lamb, 
University, editor of the J 


Walter J. 


Harvard 


American Chemical Society; Murphy of 


Washington (D. C.), editor of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, Analytical Chemistru, and Chem- 
ical and Engineering News; E. J. Crane, the Ohio 


State University, editor ot Chemical Abstracts, and 
Norris W. Rakestraw, Seripps 


editor of the Jo 


Institute ot Ocean 


ography (La Jolla, Calit.), rnal of 


Chemical Education. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 


Or 


9 


intments, Elections, 


esignations, Retirements 


Nest A. HuTCHINSON, dean, Los Angeles College 


Optometry, recently 


assumed new duties as presi 


Henry W. Hofstetter, associate professor of 


ceeded President 


rical opt 1¢s, 


oO10g 


the Ohio State University, has 


Hutchinson as dean and director 


edueation and research. 


PTAIN FREDERICK G. RicHARDS, USN, whose ap- 


ment as director of the naval ROTC, Prineeton 


ersity, Was reported in SCHOOL AND SOocIETY, 


ember 9, 


School 


headmaster, the 
Major Robert 


1944, has been named 


(Princeton), to succeed 


MeAllen, whose appointment was reported in these 


lmns, 


June 8, 1946. 


WILLIAM PENDLETON ORRICK, whose appointment 


icting headmaster, Solebury School (New Hope, 


.), Was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, March 5, 


JOHN 


ll assume the headmastership, July 1. 


U. Monro, counselor for veterans, Harvard 


versity, has been named assistant to the provost 


charge of scholarships, student aid, and employ- 


nt. J 


ohn W. Teele, director of student placement, 


s assumed additional duties as director of personnel, 


eeding Gladys MeCafferty who plans to organize 


hert 


G. Albion, professor ot 


personnel consulting office for schools and colleges. 


history, Princeton 


versity, who is serving as visiting lecturer on 


eanle history, ha 


the Gardiner Professorship of Oceanie History and 


ITS. 


s been appointed first ineumbent 


chair has been established through a 


The 





bequest of thelate Mary McBurney Gardiner with the 
William 


enabled the university to anticipate to some extent 


co-operation of Howard Gardiner who has 


its ultimate receipt of the bequests of his late wite. 
William White Howells, protessor ( 


rive 


f anthropology, 


the University of Wisconsin, will two courses 
during the summer session: “Introduction to Anthro 


pology” and “Human Origins and Fossil Man.” 


Baldwin-Wal 
(Berea, Ohio), will assume new duties in 


Wittenberg College (Springfield, 


Louis H. FirecuH, business manager, 
lace ( oll ve 
a similar post at 


Ohio), July 1, succeeding A. R. Brane, resigned. 


Wendell C. Nystrom, dean. of the college, 
from the deanship, July 1, 1950, to devote all his time 


will resign 
to his former duties as chairman of the department 


of edueation and director of teacher training. 


JOHN A. Krout, whose appointment as acting dean 
of the graduate faeulties, Columbia University, was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Mareh 19, has been 
named to the deanship, succeeding George B. Pegram 
whose appointment as vice-president in charge of edu 
cational affairs was also reported in these columns, 


Mareh 19. 


business 


W ARREN 


administration and director of the bureau of business 


ROBERT FRENCH, professor of 


University (New Orleans 18), will 


Com 


research, Tulane 


assume new duties, July 1, as dean, College of 
meree and Business Administration, succeeding Leslie 
J. Buehan School of 


Business and Publie Administration, Washineton Uni 


whose appointment as dean, 


versity (Saint Louis), was reported in SCHOOL AND 


SocIety, Mareh 5. 


eCCONOTHIGS, Ree d Col 


BLAIR STEWART, professor of 
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_yevere 


volnted protessor 


n history and 


College ot the Pacitie (Stoekton, Calif.), and 


sume his new duties in September. 


Recent Deaths 

HARLE LONG OVERHOLSER, head of the de; 
of horticulture, Virginia Polytechnic Institut 
burg), suecumbed to a heart attack, April 1s 
age of sixty years. Dr. Overholser had serv: 
sistant botanist (1911-13), University of \ 
instructor in pomology (1914-17), assistant p 
(1917-18, 1919-29), exchange professor (| 
of California, 1918-19), and = associate p 
(1929-30), Cornell University; professor o1 
culture and head of the department (1930-4 
College of Washington (Pullman); and head 
department of horticulture (since 1945), \ 


Polytechnic Institute. 


ERNEST HENRY RIEDEL, professor emeritus | 
sical languages, Tulane University (New Orlean 
died suddenly, April 18, at the age of seventy 
Dr. Riedel had served as instructor (1909-12), | 
sity of Missouri; and at Tulane University f1 
structor in classical languages to associate p1 


1912-41) and as protessor (1941-45). 


LEONARD BLOOMFIELD, Sterling Professor ot 
vuisties, Yale University, died, April 18, at the 
sixty-two years. Dr. Bloomfield had served 
sistant in German (1906-08), the University ot 
consin; assistant (1908-09), professor of Ge} 
philology (1927-40), and chairman of the depart 
of linguisties (1934-40), the University of Chi 
nstructor in German (1909-10), University of | 
cinnati; instructor (1910-14) and assistant pro 
of German and comparative philology (1914 
University of Illinois; professor of German and 
guisties (1921-27), the Ohio State University; 
Sterling Professor of Linguisties (since 1940), 


University. 


Leon Howe, professor emeritus of applied scie1 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University, died, April 19, at 
age of seventy-four years. Dr. Howe had served 
university for forty-five years prior to his retire) 
in 1946. 


CATHERINE VIRGINIA BEERS, associate professo! 
zoology, University of Southern California 
Angeles), died, April 23, at the age of fifty-six ye 
Protessor Beers, “who had won world-wide recognit 
for her experimental work with more than 200 
erations of the fruit fly and its application to mat 
had served as assistant in zoology (1912-15), No 
western University; instructor in a high sehool in | 
nois (1915-16); and at the University of South 
California as assistant professor of zoology (191 


12) and associate professor (since 1942). 
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IN THE INTEREST OF CLEARER THINKING 
KENNETH B. HENDERSON 
University of Illinois 
discerning people are aware of the conflicts 


The 


States and Russia operate in the United Na- 


cial and educational thinking of our age. 
d unilaterally outside of it, torn between in- 
ble desires for national security and national 
mty. We in the United States profess allegi- 
civil liberties, yet, when large groups of people 
bid for these, they become poignantly aware 
the social 


conflicting ideal of wwaintenanee of 


stem. We attempt to break up monopolies in 
vet allow various labor groups to exist as 
olies under a different name. 

edueation the same confusion accompanies a set 
flicting values. The curriculum is the jousting 

for the opposing camps of theorists one of 
is satisfied with conventional subjects, while 
ther asks for a more functional scope and content. 
iy we teach students to reach conclusions after 
ning all the evidence. But the fiasco in a Wash- 
n, D. C., high school! and the recent banning of 
Vution in the New York publie schools bring 
e the facet that our neurotie fear of Russia con- 
violently with the ideal of scientifie thinking. 
let said, “To be, or not to be: that is the question.” 
ir confused living, we go him one better and “be” 
“not be” at one and the same time. 

Now sinee our culture does not value confusion, we 
ever looking for the way out of our social and edu- 
mal difficulties. 

find general propositions which are true and hence 

“What 
Once 


Often this is attempted by trying 

n be used to guide action in all situations. 

s good for business is good for the country.” 
proposition is agreed upon, all one has to do in 

e future, or with a current knotty problem, is to 

The 


lfare of the country must follow as the night the 


| out what is good for business and do that. 


We can find examples in the field of edueation. 
nee we ean find the answer to the question of whether 

teacher should be neutral in considering social 
estions (broadly interpreted) with his class, every 
cher will then know how to behave in the classroom. 
we can assume that ability grouping is ipso facto 


lemoeratic, then out the window with all such plans. 


See 


e Henry Steele Commanger, ‘‘Who Is Loyal to 
rica?’’? Harpers. CXXV (September, 1947), 193- 





There is a certain satisfaction in searching for eate- 


goricals as the out of edueational confusion. 


way 


They provide many people with such a sense of se 


curity. Given a set of “always” and “never” state 


ments, each situation apparently fits into a svllogism. 
There is little doubt (so many people think) concern 
ing the wisdom of the conelusion. Then, too, such 
thinking is so much easier than if one were to consider 
Problem 


each situation as posing a unique problem. 


solving of this latter kind is difficult. Moreover, there 
is always the question of whether one made the right 
decision in the particular situation. For certain kinds 
of personalities, this mental questioning can be quite 
disturbing, distinctly different from the satisfying 
emotional tone accompanying a conclusion reached by 
deductive reasoning from a priori principles. 

It is doubtful, however, that such an approach is 


An 


proposition. 


very effective in improving practice. issue 1s 


seldom, if ever, an either-or Consider, 
for example, the question of whether it 1s wise for 
the teacher to plan with the students what is to be 
studied and how it is to be studied. It undoubtedly 
would be wise for many teachers to engage in this 
But 


of their domineering manner, would make any plan 


very activity. there are teachers who, because 


ning activity a farce. There are groups of children 


who, because of experience only with teacher-domi- 
nated programs, would be completely bewildered by 
discontented with a new teacher who en- 


and even 


deavored to get them to plan a project or unit of 
study. In a subject like mathematics students do not 
have sufficient data to be able to make an intelligent 
decision concerning, for example, whether they should 
study the solution of a quadratic equation by com- 
Yet (and little light, 


incidentally) is generated as educators debate the gen- 


pleting the square. much heat 
eral proposition which has no answer except in the 


context of a concrete situation. To the semanticist 
such a general question is a meaningless inquiry. 
Think of the words that have been expended on 
the 
“needs” of children on the tacit assumption that such 


Think also 


we debated the 


debating indoctrination, ability grouping, and 


questions can be solved once and for all. 
of how much clearer we would be if 
specific ideas to be indoctrinated, the validity of the 
Centerville 


ability-grouping plan now in effect in 
High School, and the needs of children in Big City, 


Ohio, in 1949. 


Consider the present discussion of whether we 
should adopt a “get tough” policy with Russia. 
Would that this discussion were earried on in terms 


of the points or principles about which we should get 
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Jevera.err 
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Yes, but usually with the force of hypothes 
tested in each unique situation rather than 
versal truths to be applied willy nilly. 

What is the outlook for such a disciplin 
heen outlined? We might as well expect so 
The difficult decisions are not in the clouds 
order abstraction. Mistakes will be made as 
questions are decided. These errors in si 

ill neeessitate reversals of position and pr 
Charges of inconsistency will be leveled, and 
eases will be warranted. All of this only sho 
new data become available and that human 
are not infallible. So far as inconsistency 4 
the price we pay for being intelligent. 

So much for the grief which can be expect 
the hopeful side we can expect elearer think 
minds meet in conerete situations, less use] 
putation, more prompt and intelligent actior 
perhaps less verbalism in edueational thinking 
thought of the last possibility is enough to gq 


the pulse ol everyone. 





A PERSONNEL POLICY FOR THE COLLEGE 
FACULTY 


Donatp E. DIcKAson 


recent issue of ScHooL AND Society, Lowell 

Hattery made an enlightening report of the results of 
‘ de by some 1.500 faeultv met 

m 30 colleges and universities to questions sub- 

ntifie Personnel of the 


Nat onal Re earch ( ul ei] about the “OVS and sor- 


mitted thy mug the Offiee of Se 


y ‘ ‘ teaching 
Mr. Hattery’s most emphatie conelusion was that 
here a serious gap in the administrative fences sur 
round the field of personnel administration as re 
ed to members « e teaching staff 
Che evidenee provided in this survey is hardly sur- 
prising e re nably familiar with life in the 
academe orgal I While there are a few fortunate 
nst tions where tl e matters are under exeellent 
ve control, there is, nonetheless, every evi- 
( ( ent eck in most eolleges and univers! 
( ent personnel poliey or program re 
lating to member the faeultv; and in the institu- 
t101 f higher learning where there does exist a well 
poliey, there is still all too often a lack of 


common knowledge on the part of the faeuity as to 


If we are willing to aceept the evidence that there 


is an unfilled need in this area, it then behooves 


see what ean be done about meeting it to a more eff 


tive degree than that now being attained. It is 
matie that change is slow in the educational bod: 
that administration normally lags some distanc 
hind teaching and research in adopting for its 
use the devices developed by its staff specialists. 
It need not be surprising, therefore, that suc! 
condition has existed in this field. Within the p 
few years administrative offices to deal with probl 
of personnel administration for the nonacademie st 


have been established on many campuses. These ¢e- 


partments have adjusted themselves to the pec 
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conditions of the eampus and the campus has, for thi 


most part, come to agree that they are necessary 
ministrative units which have been long over 
There would seem to be no fundamental reason 
some sort of centralized administrative unit sery 
the academic staff could not likewise adapt itsel 
local conditions and be of real service to its « 
stitueney. 

A typieal nonaeademie personnel program inel 
such activities as recruitment and employment; t 


ing; training; job analysis; classifieation and eval 
tion; employee rating; wage and salary control; 
ministration and centralized control of reeords as 
vacation, disability benefits, compensation for occu 


tional disability, and the like; safety inspection 


promotion; medieal and health services; emplo) 


manuals and house organ publications; collect 


ve 





A 
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ng negotiations; settlement of grievances; 


on with employe councils and committees 
nerative activities; and the like. 

Naturally, some of these projects would not be use- 
desirable, at least in the 


Mr. Hattery reported that questions 


the same form, in 
e group. 
jlicies covering pay, promotions, sabbaticals, 
duties, and working conditions in general 
se most frequently raised. 
uld seem, therefore, that there are two sepa- 
eties ot the personnel function tor which 
ndicated—services and policy development and 


might group such matters as 
work analysis (separation of academie from 
demie functions), credit union, reereational and 
program, administration of disability benefits, 
red reeords of vacation and other leave, econ- 


t 


nd adjustment of payroll records, liaison with 


ent plan, staff publications, and even training 
there are members of the academic staff who 
protited by courses in human relations, ele- 
ts of supervision, and the like, and there are 


of departments who have asked nonacademic 
ng officers to include members of their teaching 

ilties in such courses). 

It would not be difficult to provide through depart- 
s presently serving only nonacademie staff mem- 

for all the 

Several universities are already mov- 


‘h services as these members ot 


SUC 


pus family. 


n this direetion, changing the departmental title 

“Office of Personnel Services” or a similarly broad- 

{term. This seems to be a step in the right diree- 
and will doubtless be taken by other institutions 

the early future. 

Beyond this sort of function, however, still lies the 


Reports... 
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great and generally uncodified variation in_ policies 


and practices. When an office of nonacademie per- 


sonnel is established, the first project is to compile 
and prepare a statement of policy and rules relating 
to compensation and working conditions of the non- 


The chiet grievanees of those on the 


academie staff. 


f +} 


academic staff seem to grow out of the simi- 
lar statements ot poliey seldom are available to them. 
Policies as to promotion, progressive salary increases, 
housing privileges, research opportunities, eligibility 
for retirement-system membership, sabbatiea leaves, 
tluation 


the 


teaching loads and schedules, rating and ev: 


are largely unwritten but are administered on 


consideration of each individual 


basis of separate 
situation. 

Such policies must assuredly be developed with the 
thoughtful the widest possible seg 


ment of the aeademie staff. They should be finally 


participation ol 
aecepted as fair and consistent before being placed in 
effeet. But onee so comple d, so accepted, and so et- 
fected, such a statement of poliey relating to aeademie 
status available to and known by every member of 
the teaching staff would be one of the most effective 
means available to secure and maintain a stable and 
contented teaching staff. 

The average college teacher is by nature a rugged 
individualist. He does not want to be forced into a 
common pattern and he values his academie freedom 
above rubies. But he also has his place in the eco- 
nomie cosmos, and the competitive pressures of mod- 
ern life push upon him just as they do on the janitor 
or the powerhouse engineer. Along with his freedom 
of thought he wants equality of opportunity and treat- 
Might it not be about time for us to 


ment. give a 
little more attention to that aspect of our relationships 


with him? 





A COURSE IN PARLIAMENTARY PROCE- 
DURE AS AN APPROACH TO LEADER- 
SHIP TRAINING FOR ADULTS 


FreD G. STEVENSON 
Consultant in Leade rship Training 


Extension Service, University of Michigan 


Mucu has been written about the necessity ol 


dership, the qualities of leaders, and methods of 


ning for leadership. Programs of eurricular and 


acurricular activities in schools and_ eolleges, 


nned to develop leaders, have been measurably 


ecessful, but there is a great unfilled demand for 
iders in civie affairs and in voluntary elubs and 


lations. 





When the University of Michigan Extension Serv 
ealled training 


for adults, it attempted to find out, through conte 


ice Was upon to offer leadership 


ences and studies in various eommunities, what off 


campus service it might offer to aid in the discovery, 


training, and enlisting of leaders in eommunity ae 


tivities. It was promptly discovered that there was 


little appeal in leadership-traininge “courses” labeled 


as such. People who regarded themselves as “lead 
ers were too busy, and people who were not “le: d- 
ers” were not especially interested If anvthine on 
the psychology or the techniq ies of le: dership was 
to be offered, it would have to be given unobtrusive 

under a more attractive title. It even appeared 
doubtful that course instruction of that sort, under 


any name, would be the answer to the problem. 











ae x | Association Coun n one ¢ 
‘ I Wi »> an answer! 1 he 
( ! tion had bee held a 
bee a Many of the officers 
OX] ! presiding and had been 
( ‘ ( The <¢ 1n¢ asked the 
{ ve p it ruction in how to eondueétl 
‘ ( On A program 
rrie hr y i verv tave 
ht ! lar programs < r 
‘ ( nd other orga ans 
\ ( l pri ‘How to Ge Der 
(7 » A through Parhamentary Pro 
‘ buted b the Extens n Service hn 
My) “us Sé real lal new print Y 
( he e the end of the vea 
ecepl ( e pamphlet and the continued 
( | r extension courses on how to conduct meet 
! proved t n communities, large and small, 
peop want to know how to use rules of order in 
t a Ihe want to know how to pre 
Vv to participate as members. A six-week 
parliamentary procedure has become = an 
il duetory course in leadership training. 
WI a been the result of these courses in the 
COV ind the training of leaders? It is difficult 


to get a truly objeetive appraisal of any edueational 


program, but there are various indications by which 
ce hye t t nated 

A ltl nugl the course was noncredit and no e¢ rtifi 

8s were given, interest continued, and in nearly every 


requeste d. 


\o prerequisites were required for admission. Mem 
i nm mat isses provided a fair cross section of 
munity interests. In a suburban community a promi 
nent physician, president of the board of education, a 
! nerchant, some farm women, and the president 
gh-school student council were enrolled. Another 
class led the city manager, a representative of or 
par 1 r, and young businessmen. One ¢lass cele 
t 1 tl ction of one of its members as mavor of 


Boo we... .« « 
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3. Some members of classes have accepted 
of leadership after receiving the training. 

a. “Wa pre sident of a local PTA became vic 
of a region, and gave instruction to local offi 
is now a state officer of the association. 
b. A young Negro became a plant committ 
his union in a plant employing several thousand 
the fact 


a meeting with some 


He says he owes his appointment te 


learned how to conduct 
contidence. 

c. A member of a railroad union became pro 
his local and in his chapter of the American Leg 


that a knowledge 


an ability to use parliamentary procedure is 


It now appears obvious 
portant element in the training for leadersh 
democracy. The principles of parliamentary 
fundamental: one question or proposal in t 
mediate focus of attention for decision at a tim 
by a majority without tyranny over the mu 
the right of full and free debate before a deci 
made; the equality of members in the rights to 
vote measures 


and to upon 


duee, to debate, 


respect tor the rights of members and for 1 
sembly as a whole. 

It is more important to Americans that the) 
their “say” than that they have their way. Not 
the arguments in favor of a measure but the o! 
tions to it should be brought out in open debate bi 
a vote upon it is taken. The minority will 
to the decision of a majority if it has had a ¢! 
to present its ease fairly. 

The centralization of governmental functions, 
of many trade, professional, and social assoeiatic 
has taken us a long way from the days of the t 
meeting when every citizen had an opportunity 
observe and to participate in meetings conduct 
under parliamentary rules. The emphasis on 
formal discussion during the past twenty years Is p 
haps another reason for the present revival of interes! 
in how to get democratic group action through 
use of parliamentary procedure. People want to 1 
things over but they want the talk to result in act 


backed by a responsible majority. 





AN INTERPRETATION OF TREASON 


EARNEST A. Hooton 


Harvard University 


Treason in {merican Education. By FREDERICK 


RAND RoGcers. New York 19: Pleiades Publiea- 
tions. 1949. Pp. xx+169. $3.00. 


. then the young man hove a sigh and says: 


‘Aimer?’ 


‘*What’re you alassin’ about?’’ says the baldhead 
‘<To think I should have lived to be leading suc! 


life, and be degraded down into such company.’’ 


a 
And he begun to wipe the corner of his eye wit! 
a rag. 


‘*Dern your skin, ain’t the company good enoug 
for you?’’ says the baldhead, pretty pert and uppis! 
‘*The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn’ 


HIGHER edueation, like most human institutions, | 
so full of eracks, flaws, and imperfections that anyo! 
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almost any eriticism at it and make it stick. 
of us who are engaged professionally in higher 
on are likely to be bitterly dissatistied with 
aspects of it; those of us who have merely 
vone higher education often feel that the ex- 
nce has been unprofitable; persons who have 
or escaped higher education are frequently 
either to idealize it in their ignorance or to 
nn it as an unmitigated evil. All of these ex- 

e judgments are probably unsound. 
Rogers, the author of “Treason in American 
cation,” has suffered higher education, has par- 
ted in it professionally, and has an intimate 
vledge of several of its more prominent institu- 
in the United States. He is an alumnus of 
ford. The present volume deals principally with 
Alma Mater, but the preface is designed as an 
oduction also to a couple of sueceeding books, 
sumably to deal with Cornell and Wellesley. Mr. 
ers 1s a completely sincere person who believes 
the future of democracy and of civilization will 
«nd largely upon the elimination either of corrupt 
tives and policies in higher education or of their 

checked proliferation. 

lhe prineipal targets at which the author aims are: 
disregard and violation by university trustees and 
esidents of specific provisions and directions as to 
nature of education made by founders in their 
deeds of gift; the substitution of science for religion 
the guiding principle of edueation; the emphasis 
universities upon bigger plants and more students 
the expense of quality of instruction and of the 
nstrueted; the glorification of “the rational and sei- 
entifie absurdity of ‘academic freedom’;” the lack of 
i consensus as to the “aim” of individual educational 
nstitutions on the part of presidents, deans, and pro- 
fessors; the “self-glorification” of “paid pedagogues” 
nd the exaltation of the “god Me-Now” as the object 
Mr. Rogers 
lso takes rather aceurate pot-shots at a number of 


worship of young American citizens. 


other sitting dueks—such as commercialized and semi- 
professional athleticism; the necking type of coedu- 
cation so disgustingly publicized and lauded in our 
ck-paper periodicals; the debasement of university 
irchitecture, etc. In fact, Mr. Rogers aims at nearly 
verything and registers very few misses. 
It seems to this reviewer that the gravest indictment 
ade by the author is that of breaeh of trust and 
olation of founders’ wishes and instruetions by uni- 
versity authorities. He documents this aecusation in 
the case of Stanford University in the present volume. 
fhe presidents and governing boards of probably all 
ntemporary colleges and universities are continually 


ipaled upon the horns of Jegal and ethieal dilemmas, 
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Kither they must adhere rigidly to the deeds of gifts 
and provisions of founders and donors which they 
consider obsolete and wrong, or they must convert the 
funds assigned to their care to uses for which they 
were not intended. 

Stanford University is a comparatively recent and 
very private foundation. Senator and Mrs. Stanford 
had very definite and detailed ideas as to the sort of 
an institution which they wanted to establish, who 
should be taught, how many should be enrolled, how 
much tuition should be charged, and what precisely 
should be the nature of the instruction and the guiding 
aim of it (“the glorification of God”). On the evi 
dence cited by the author, the presidents of Stantord 
abandoned nearly all of these aims, methods, and prin 
ciples as obsolete and impracticable. Perhaps they 
were morally culpable in so doing; Mr. Rogers 1s em 
phatieally of that opinion. They should have abided 
by the rules originally laid down or quit. The prob 
lem is perfectly simple for the person who believes, 
as does Mr. Rogers, that the prineipal aim ot higher 
education is the glorification of God and the spiritual 
improvement of the individual. But many, if not 
most, modern edueators, even those of the highest 
integrity and the loftiest aims, do not believe that 
edueation should be led or constricted by religious 
practice or dogma, or even by the ethical systems en- 
dorsed by the Christian church. I share their con 
victions and I sympathize with them in their predica 
ment in which they are obliged to hew to the line set 
down for them (which they consider to be the wrong 
line) or to indulge in devious wriggles in order to 
arrive circuitously and at the expense of their con- 
sciences at what they believe to be the ultimate goal 
of the greatest good in higher edueation. I am glad 
that I am not an educational administrator. 


small sectarian college in 


My own experience at : 
the early years of the century does not lead me to 
believe that an institution of higher edueation in which 
both faculty and students are drenched in piety and 
redolent of sanctity necessarily provides the best 
teaching and turns out the most superior products of 
Homo sapiens. Nor does the contemplation of those 
universities and colleges that are still under eecclesi 
astical domination and permeated with religious in 
fluence and teaching convince me that by virtue of 
such direction they are doing a better job in edueation 
than is done by the secular, heathen institutions. On 
the contrary. 

Mr. Rogers seems right to me in many of his eon 
tentions. I agree that “academie freedom” has been 
abused all too often by self-aggrandizing, mistaken, 


and even insincere and malicious “paid pedagogues. 
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e ideal and the realization of education has ever been really successful in ine 
ot it Vitl standards of Christian ethics upon its studen 
‘ | ipt practices OL co ereial upon its faculty, for that matter. 
‘ d universiti nd the i This book would have been less irritating ar 
eultv, students, and alumni effective, I think, if it had been written in 
ame Yet I think frenetie style and it the reader had been sp 
e individual, co-opera bombardment of hyperbole. I dishke the fu 
competition of a eneomia lavished upon the Stanfords, the inter 
portant aspects of abuse of the Stanford presidents that is inte: 
th extravagant praise of their better qualitic 
er to obtrude here his own actions. I objeet to all of this “alassin’ ” and “| 
rher education (and liking.” (The author keeps putting in parenth 
ither his task to sum- interjections when descanting upon the evils of 
R Rogers’ indictments, <,and ford, such as “How like Cornell and Wellesley!” 
I, too, n ¢ekeloth and ashes about if they were Sodom and Gomorrah. ) I hate 
educ n, but not principally because it is no flogged page ofter page with the same Latin 
‘ ! ( dedi d to the rifl corruptio optimi pessima. Yet I think that 
eation of God That really Rogers’s chiet con Rogers has written a sincere and courageous 


| think I should join in it if I were of — returning many indictments of higher education \ 


cle ( on in directing higher if judieally considered, will be found true. 


Educational Literature Review... 
By 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
RELATIONS SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
the outcome of false educational reeonstruction of war-devastated co 
ght, what might be the power of tries? and in other forms of advancing edueation 
thoroughness ?’’ The Rev ' 1 
ighne ms an international seale. Concern in these matters 
S Lvt sometime headmaster of Eton) in 


sear heine telt not only by edueators, but also by lee 
August 1, 1916, as quoted ae ‘ ; , j : 
AT Qarnott. 647 tion and World Citizenship. ’’ tors, students, clergy, other professionals, and 

1 only when people have been edu mvthieal man-in the-street. 


of the infinite pathos of the The full history of international edueation rem: 


The Messiah of | to be written.4 The future historian will have 








() ugh edueatior an people 
é , ni eae - : . seat W. W. Br ekman, ‘*Edueation under Totalitarianis 
b 5 aie ind Reeonstruction,’’ ScHOOL AND SOcIETY, 66: 514-5 
> n the same principles and December 27, 1947. 
. is those that are *+Among the available historieal treatments are & 
) Klapper, ‘*The Teach Stoker, ‘‘The Schools and International Understandi 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1983 
P. Rossello, ‘‘Les Précurseurs du Bureau Internatior i 
| { ears have witnessed the renaissance d’Edueation’’ (Geneva: Bureau International d’Edu : 
tion, 1943): P. Rossello, ‘‘ Forerunners of the Inter: 
co-operauior More par- tional Bureau of Edueation,’’ abridged and translated 
ears marked the exceptional Marie Butts (London: Evans Bros., 1944) ; and W. 
ae pe ee er ee een ety ae C: ‘© Only by Unde rstanding ’’ New York: Fore 
cas = Policy Association, 1945). Briefer sketches may 
he U.S.A.), the expansion found in I. L. Kandel, ‘* Edueational Utopias, ’’ An? 
\ “ee @ ( u Vie ris ad wove nmental par i the ‘ erican feademy of Polit cal and Social So 
ol. 235, September, 1944, pp. 41-45; G. F. Zook, **"l 
‘ ( onal enterprises, and Interplay of Culture s,’’ in ‘*Preliminary Report a 
t I 1) ( nd p thlie in \lonographs’’ (New York: Commission to Study 
: ny — nd broad. in the Organization if the Peace, 1942, 51-61) ; L. A. Mand 
‘Foundations of Modern World Society (Stanfo 
ee ‘*Tnternational Educational Co Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1947, pp. 748-784 
Scuo0o0 ND SO ry, 64: 386, November 30, and W. W. Brickman, ‘‘International Edueation,’’ 
W. G. Cart 1 W. F. Murra, ‘‘ Edueation and In Walter S. Monroe, editor, ‘‘ Eneyelopedia of Edueatior 
Order,’’ A of Educational Research, Research’’ (revised edition, New York, Maemillan, 
XIX, 1, February, 1949, pp. 57-76. press). Other helpful references are 8S. J. Hemleb 
I tior ! NESCO or dealing with phases of ‘*Plans for World Peace through Six Centuries’’ (Cl 
seussed in a fortheoming article. cago: University of Chicago Press, 1943); A. Nussbaur 
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_ analyze, and evaluate source materials dealing 
imerous topies such as peace education, student 
tions, official student and faculty interchanges, 
organizations and eonter- 


tional edueational 


nternational propaganda, et al. Clearly, this 
ea task of no mean proportions, but a reward- 
ne. 

ny ramifications of international education (in- 
tional edueational co-operation or international 
tional relations, if preferred) are represented in 
The 
e OL peace vila edueation is exploited for all its 
the latest 


] 


ritings analyzed in the present article. 


in “Under Their Own Command,” 


of Harold Benjamin, dean of the College of 


tion of the University of Maryland. Here are 
lly organized arguments presented with exem- 
clarity and with the author’s customary verve. 
n Benjamin insists that the world’s fundamental 
lem is “how the people of the world shall assume 
8); henee the title 


their edueation” ( p. 


his book. ‘Thereupon he proceeds to show how this 
ht be accomplished through the comparative study, 
the various 
to the 


“judging the worth of a 


ervation, and evaluation of national 


wational systems. Aecording Benjamin 


ula, this involves peo- 
’s education in terms of needs, desires, attempts, 
the 


1 results” and measurement of ‘“edueational 
racter in terms of insight, drive, efficiency, and 
(p. 76). 


tion is the teacher, a facet which points up the neces- 


mificanee” The kingpin of the entire situ 


ty of providing prospective teachers and teachers in 
vice with experiences of an international nature. 
\mong the author’s many other recommendations at 
st two stand out—the University of the United 
tions (not a new idea) and the pressing need for 
verbal communication (pp. 


medium of 


In fact, 


universal 
re). 


There is no greater educational reform needed in world 
ication today than the adoption of one language to be 
ight as a second language in all schools of the world. 
world needs this language not only for formal edu- 
tion but for purposes of carrying on activities vital to 
ts peace and security (p. 70 
some Benjamin may appear overoptimistie, but 
mism must be in the blood—and in sufficient quan- 


History of the Law of Nations’’ (New 
k: Maemillan, 1947); C. J. Friedrich, ‘‘ Inevitable 
ce’? (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
d 48): L. Ledermann, ‘‘Les Préeurseurs de |’Organisa 
0 tion Internationale’’ (Neuchitel, Switzerland: Editions 

P. H. Eijkman, ‘‘L’Interna- 


1945 

alisme Scientifique: Sciences Pures et Lettres’’ (The 
0 gue: Bureau Préliminaire de la Fondation pour 1’In- 
nationale, 1911); J. C. Faries, ‘‘The Rise of Interna 
ialism’’? (New York: Columbia University, 1915) ; and 
D. Burns, ‘‘A Short History of International Inter- 
wul urse’’ (London: Allen and Unwin, 1924). 


\ Concise 


a Baconniére, 


b tio? 
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titvy—of every true teacher. This is not to imply that 


Benjamin’s Kappa Delta Pi lecture betrays signs ct 
war and 


naiveté; the author has been “around,” in 


in peace, and he knows how to appraise the current 


situation. In line with his scholavly interests, Dr. 
Benjamin supplies illuminating flashes of insight into 
comparative edueation and educational history. It is 


refreshing to find a Progressive go out of his way 


to be fair to another viewpoint: 


reformers h: ght imp: 


the un 


mes sou 


Edueational 
1 


this area 


tiently to clear away lergrowth of tradition an 
ritual surrounding the essential activities in 
the realm of the spirit], and in so doin; 
destroy everything which does not appear to them to be 


of immediate practical use. This is a grave error. 
fighting faiths which sustain men in severest action, th 
their lives in 


persistent ideals to which they can moor 


surest confidenee, are seldom ‘“practical,’’ vet a pr etic 
of life without them is a gossamer web floating aimlessl) 
cvinnin y 


on the currents of chance from a purposeless b¢ 


to a meaningless end (p. 36 


The book’s content suffers from occasional vagueness, 
but the satire-laden style, with its inoffensive and un 
obtrusive colloquialisms, is delightful. 

A universal auxiliary tongue is also advocated in 
“On the Choice of a Common Language,” edited by 
Lauwerys, both ot 
Unlike 


Esperanto, 


H. Jacob with a preface by J. A. 
the International New Education Fellowship. 
Dean Benjamm, who is partial toward 


Lauwerys favors Basie English as the international 


auxiliary language. Mr. Jaeob, who is responsible 
for most of this little book, traces the idea of inter- 
national verbal communication to Deseartes and then 
sketches the history of international languages’ from 


Volapiik (1880) onward. There are short deserip 


tions and specimens of such constructed languages as 
Esperanto, Ido, Latino sine Flexione, Novial, Inter 
vlossa, and Oceidental, as well as two chapters on the 
problems of learning and teaching artifieial languages. 


An extended treatment of Basie English as a world 
language and an annotated bibliography conclude this 


“4 \ux Language” Mr 


Jacob furnishes a more detailed historical survey and 


manual. In Planned 


systems” (the above-1 entioned minus the first 


) ge 4] 
iiVSIS OL the 


five “chief planned lan 


and last), a lengthy diseussion of structural problet 


of these Janguages, and reports concerning attempts 


to use auxiliary |: scientifie nomenclature 


nvuages tor 


and international communieation, with special empha 
sis on the work of the International Auxiliary Lan 
Fuller historical accounts are available in L. Cou- 


” 


tourat and L. Leau, ‘‘ Histoire de la Langue Universelle 
(Paris: Librairie Hachette, 1907) and in L. Coutourat 
and L. Leau, ‘‘Les Nouvelles Langues Internationales’’ 
(Paris: Librairie Hachette, 1907 
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” 
\ n (IALA onter more 
a) ( lier DOO! Harol« 
| | ‘ ri I eal n t1¢ a 
‘ ! e Min t Hdueation 
pre tory essay on the in 

l re 
kispe nto | e long} ntained that 
Die means of interna 


George A. Connor, 
Ler n Msperantist and veneral seere 
North America, 


peranto: The World Inter 


t ddition to grammatieal, reading, and 

r nal ntte and a 100 page glossary, this 
eu cute e portance KI peranto in the 
temporal ene’ and turnishes considerable infor 
tion on the uses and users of the language. The 
ele el and simple and calculated to be 

ctional The authors stress the ease with whieh 


nguage can be learned and its capacity to make 


dest, but very real contribution to the cause of 


ternational understanding and world peace” (p. 34). 
o quote the approximate Esperanto equivalent: “In 
teligenta persono lernas la Interlingvon Esperanto 
de kaj facile. Esperanto estas la moderna, kul 
nentr ngvo por generala interkomunikado. 

La Interlingvo estas simpla, praktika solvo de la prob- 


interkompreno” (p. 3). One might add in 


“Korekte!” (“O.K.!’). 





nto, “Bone!” or 
The name of Laubach is synonymous with literaey, 
A mis 
onary to the Moslems in the Philippines sinee 1915, 


Os prer lly with regard to “baekward” peoples. 





.7evera_rr 


Krank C. Laubach has gained international fame as 


t] lator of a world-wide campaign for literacy. 
In “The Silent Billion Speak,” Dr. Laubach narrates 
( ted from Zamenhof’s ‘‘Fundamenta Krestoma- 


‘A Grammar and Commentary on the 


(second edition, 


| nat Language Esperanto’’ 
| I sh Esperanto Association, [1906], p. xx 
It is eresting to note what Hitler thought of Es 
| ‘*Der Marxismus wurde der Zutreiber der 
\rbeiter, die Freimauerei bildete fiir die ‘ geistigen’ 
Schichten die Zersetzungsmaschine, das ‘Esperanto 
8 te die *‘ Verstandigung’ erleichtern.’’ Speech, Sep- 
er 18, 1922, quoted in W. Siebarth, ‘‘ Hitlers Wol- 


1936, p. 105). In 
‘Solange der Jude 


Munich, 
Hitler 


Kher, 
ré marked: 
n Volker geworden ist, muss er 


eht der Herr der ndere 

} ler ubel deren Sprachen sprechen, und erst wenn 

ese seine Knechte sein wiirden, mégen sie alle dann 
Y t versaisp che lernen, so dass ihre Beherrschung 


tart aain wind (vol. I, Munich, 


(Esperanto! 
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his experiences with teaching reading in the 


pines, as well as in India, East Africa, Latin A 
and elsewhere. He pleads with fervor tor 

tension of literacy instruction to the illiterate 
fifths of the human race. Campaigns to w 
assures the reader, are insti 


206): Dr. L 


analfahe tismo, he 


“in generating good will” (p. 
who has been closely identified with the method k) 
“each one teach one,” modestly disclaims 


vention of this famous device. 
When I told [Sultan] Kakai Dagalangit I |} 


money to pay the ‘*This can 


shall not stop for lack of money. It is Lanao’s 


teachers, he said: 


hope—if it stops, we are lost. Everybody who 


If he doesn’t, 1’ kill him!’ 


has got to teach. 


So in our darkest hour this big, fierce, brilliant 


chieftain of all southern Lanao [| Mindanao, the P! 
pines] invented the method of ‘‘each one teach 


which has since gone around the world! (p. 50 


Read,” a later vol 


World to 


which traces the history of modern literacy camp 


In “Teaching the 


and outlines the various procedures for conduct 
activities for literacy on a world-wide seale,* |) 
Laubach stresses once more that fundamental read 
“a vital the construction 


ability plays part in 


peaceful and just world” (p. iv). Only two incer 
tives, according to him, are necessary to assure 
success of an “each one teach one” campaign: “On 
is religion, the other patriotism fanned to the hei 
of religious passion” (p. 125). Dr. Laubach, ob 
ously, has a single-track mind, but it is one which 
indispensable for the kind of work he is pursuing 
He is fully aware of the difficulties—financial 
otherwise—which beset the campaign for univers 
literacy. On the book’s dust jacket is an endorseme: 
by Edward L. Thorndike, who commends it “to 
who seek to promote the welfare of the world by t! 
edueation of its backward peoples.” 

The linguistic principles and practical procedures 
underlying literacy campaigns are also given detailed 
treatment in “Towards a Literate Africa,” edited b 
L. J. Lewis and the late Margaret Wrong, respe 
tively, of the Colonial Department of the Universit) 
of London Institute of Education and the Intern: 
tional Committee on Christian Literature for Africa 
This is a report of a conference held in 1947 unde: 
the point auspices of the editors’ organizations. The 
participants’ remarks show evidence of much expe. 
ence with all phases of literacy drives, making thie 
report as a whole, from the initial chapter throug! 
the well-classified bibliography, a helpful handbook 


of instruetion. 
8 See also R. Strang, ‘‘The Contribution of the Ps: 


chology of Reading to International Co-operation,’’ 
SCHOOL AND Society, 67: 65-68, January 31, 1948. 
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her approach toward the advancement of har- 
nong peoples is the teaching of international 

according to Grayson Kirk, professor in 
d at Columbia University. In “The Study of 
tional Relations in American Colleges and Uni- 
es,’ Dr. Kirk discusses the objectives of this 

and describes its baekground and current 
on the undergraduate, graduate, and postdoce- 
evels. He lays emphasis on the study of the 
ent peripheral subjects—the social sciences, psy- 
vy, and regional studies—and insists on separate 


ents of international relations in American 


institutions. His conclusion on the prospects 
iture peace is understandably cautious: “Im- 

d teaching and research in international relations 

enough to guarantee safety but they are indis- 
ble aids” (p. 106). 

British Foreign Office “Report of the Inter 
tmental Commission of Enquiry on Oriental, 
East European and African Studies” deals 
This 


nic, 
illied problems on a more intensive scale. 


examines the development and present-day fa 


es of what Americans eall “regional studies.” 
al attention is given to training for publie and 
te positions, The commission concludes that 
<e studies are of national importance and eall 


definite lead and for greater financial support 
Ilis Majesty’s Government” (p. 69). Definite 


make 


lemically respectable, to provide adequate training 


estions are advanced to regional studies 
maintain public interest 
The Brit 


are also aware of the relationship between these 


careers abroad, and to 


e countries represented by the studies. 


jects and international good will: “At a time when 
it efforts are being undertaken: to make co-opera- 

between the nations the basis of world peace and 
ture prosperity this foundation of scholarship has 
importance which cannot be disregarded without 
the national, and to international and to 
24). 


[here is no need to convince anyone that what the 


ry to 


erial interest” (p. 


‘tbooks of one country teach about foreign nations 
of serious concern to those who would keep inter 
tional relationships friendly. <A 
s sore problem is “A Study of National History 
the 
a report issued by the Canada-United 
The results of this 


contribution to 


Used in Schools of Canada and the 
ted States,” 
tes Committee on Edueation. 
dy, which is limited to elementary and secondary 
ication, indicate the lack of proper attention to 

other’s history on the part of both countries. 
imost recent Canadian textbooks “several attempts 
ve been made to emphasize good will and eco-opera- 


53). But this does not satisfy the com- 


(p. 
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mission, which hopes for more information in the 
textbooks about mutual developments and an emphasis 
on the good will and understanding existing between 
both nations on either side of the long unguarded fron 
tier. It may be worth while for other neighbors to 
undertake similar studies.” The argument in favor of 
world history textbooks, under international auspices, 
appears to be unrealistic at present.' 

The grass-roots approach to international amity is 
illustrated in “The Community Projeet in Interna 
a bulletin issued by the Bureau 


York De 


tional Understanding,” 
ot Adult Education, New 


partment. 


State Edueation 
This project involved the sending abroad 
of six young community leaders trom four communi 
ties to become acquainted with hte in foreign coun 
tries, to acquaint European citizens with American 
life, and to enlighten Americans about conditions be 
yond the Atlantie. The state advisory committee to 
this project regards it as a success and recommends 
its extension on a national seale. 

The 


ment of State, particularly the 


informational activities of the U. S. Depart 


“Voice of America” 
program, have received much attention within recent 
vears. In an illustrated brochure, “Telling America’s 
Story Abroad,” the department describes factually the 
organization and functions of the Office of Interna 
tional Information and the Office of Edueational Kx 
change. One special phase of the department’s pro 
evram is treated.in a more detailed manner in “Inter 
Broadeasting: An 
This booklet deals ehiefly with the work 


1946, but it also 


national Instrument tor Under 


standing.” 
of the “Voiee of 


America” during 


includes a brief survey of the State Department's 
previous experience with radio broadeasting and a 
comparison with the international broadeasting pro 
grams of other countries. In order to ensure that the 
information about the United States possessed by tor 
eigners is accurate and representative, it 1s necessary, 
according to this report, to augment the department’s 


scale of operation. In this way the country can better 


contribute “to the building of a peace based upon 
mutual understanding” (p. 40). 

Two congressional subeommittees on foreign rela 
tions investigated in 1947 the foreign edueational 
activities of the Department of State and reported 
their findings in “The United States Information 
Service in Europe” and in the separate appendix 
thereunto. The report stresses the challenge of Soviet 
psychological welfare and its misrepresentation of the 


For the type of research caleulated to raise the inter 
blood pressure, eonsult M. Schwabe, ‘‘ Die 
Schule Dienste der Volkerverhetzung’’ 


im 
Essener Verlagsanstalt, 1940), a study 


national 
franzOsische 
Essen, Germany: 
carried out with solid Nazi back 
10 From time to time such suggestions are aired in the 
Cf. The New York Times, May 22, 1948. 


ing. 


i ress. 
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( ( R ~ nvuave onthly, 
) n ¢ non-the lt ie 
‘ st ‘ na e Droadca neg 
» Dp The bulletin adds 
e work of the OL( and a 
p 
e State Department de 


r ellorts CCOnOo ec, Cu 

e] 7 the Latin-Amer! 
\ ‘ the Interdepartmental 
entil and Cultural Cooperation” 
projects carried on during 1945-46. 
e CO ittee which was initiated in 
n instrument of understanding,” 
nit nter-American political soli- 


More thorougheoing and more satis- 

respects 1s “Cooperation in 
on the eommittee’s ae- 
Interde- 


17. “The Program of the 


ittee on Scientific and Cultural Co- 


articles published In 
etin from September to 
Although all five 
on the Biblioteea Benjamin 


articles are inter 





( ! presenter Ost 
ranklin (Mexico City) and on the eultural centers 
re of special! value to those concerned with interna 

edu ol relations 
Cultural co-operation between nations is the theme 


The Cultural Attaché,” by Hloward L. Nostrand, 


) eSS of Romanie languages at the University of 
\ ng to Georg V Allen, Assistant Secretary 
S r j Affairs, Amerika enjoys a circulation 
? USSR S considerable influence. *’ 
( g 2 ] ) \ n the newsstands, the mag 
, =z } y e} y irket The N ¢ 
} ] \l 149 
S S ). Fit trick, ‘‘ Telling the World about 
Amer iy J O} Quarterly, Winter, 1946-47, 
~ SQ 
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Washington, and previously cultural-relations 


for two years in Lima, Peru. Amid much tall 


Nostrand manages to delineate the duties of t 
tural attaché and to review the objectives and 
of Dr. Nostran 


scholarly achievements is the translation of Ort 


tices of cultural relations. One 


Gasset’s “Mission of the University.”? 

Another aspect of inter-American cultural and 
cational co-operation, together with other fo: 
hemispheral activity, 1s portrayed In “History 
Ottice of the Coordinator of Inter-American Afi 
This is a lengthy historical report on a govern 
agency created during the uncertain year of 1940 
1946.}4 


many 


terminated in Supported by an abundan 


Lootnote eitations, ot whieh are from un 
lished documents, this study was prepared unde 
direction of Donald W. Rowland, historical officer 
the agency. This reviewer has seen nothing of « 
remotely comparable scope or quality among a 

reports on governmental activity in inte 
tional edueational relations that have come to hi 
tention. 

The consistently thorough surveys of Charles 
Quattlebaum, education analyst of the Library 
Congress’ General Researeh Section, have proved t 
usefulness in a variety of areas. His “Edueatior 


Cultural! f U.S. Foreign Policy” su 


and Phases « 
marizes, with a glanee at historical backgrounds, thi 
international educational projects of the Library 
Congress, the Department of State, the Office of Kd 
cation, and other Federal agencies. Dr. Quattleba 
traces the government’s foreign-cultural-relations p 
icy to a joint congressional resolution of July 20, 194 
A fuller treatment of the same subject, ineluding 

the educational contributions of private American 0 
ganizations, is available in Quattlebaum’s “Current 
Cultural the United 


States with Foreign Countries.” Like its predec 


Edueational and Relations of 


sor, it is well documented and tells its story objective 


and with plentiful detail. Both bulletins should be o 


considerable value to students and professors of inte 


national edueation. It is a pity that they have not 


been released in a form worthy of their content. 


These researches have been reproduced by mimeo 
graphing, while many a lesser report has been pub 


lished at great expense by the government. Econo: 


in the wrong places. 
It is noteworthy that none of the publications pr 


Reviewed in W. W. Brickman, ‘‘ Higher Education,’’ 
SCHOOL AND Society, 65: 491, June 28, 1947. 

14 According to Kenneth Holland, the relationship 1 
tween Horace Mann and Domingo Faustino Sarmiento o1 
Argentina was ‘‘one of the earliest and best-known « 
amples of inter-American educational co-operation.’’ § 
‘*Tnter-American Edueational Relations,’’ The Ann 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Scien 
September, 1944, p. 69. 
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under Federal auspices raises the question ot 
nda. All intormation emanating from Amer- 
ices is considered educational. Foreign gov- 
ts do not universally share this view. 
work ot the Institute of International Eduea- 
specially with reference to student and faculty 
e, is well known in edueational circles. The 
reports of the director offer up-to-date sum- 
and statistics of interest to those who like to 
trends. In the twenty-seventh annual report, 
en Duggan, the retiring director, emphasizes the 
at in 1914 there were very tew foreign students 
United States, whereas in 1939 there were more 
0.000. The institute, he claims, was ‘ta decided 
in that growth” (p. 13). Dr. Duggan’s son, 
te Laurence Duggan, assumed the directorship 
» the 1946-47 aeademie year, and his first annual 
the twenty-eighth in the series, featured a 
look” in format. Assistant Director Edgar J. 
r points out that, of the 16,000 foreign students 
\inerica, nearly 1,000 were pursuing their studies 
the direction of the institute. The twenty-ninth 
t reveals in its expanded size the increase of ac- 
in student interchange. These annual reports 
important sources of information on this branch 
international edueational relations. 
e academic year 1947-48 marked “the greatest 
flux of foreign students in the history of American 
eation,’’!® a total of 17,505 non-American students. 
lictions about a year ago ran up to 20,000 per 
un? There are nearly 400 foreign-student ad- 
ers In American colleges and universities.‘%  In- 
ases have been observed in student exchanges'® and 


eterans’ enrollments in foreign universities.°° The 


For an historical survey, see R. Elliott, ‘‘The Insti- 
of International Edueation, 1910-1944’’ (New 
Institute of International Education, 1944). 

G. Hall and J. Manzano, ‘‘Our Foreign Student 


pulation,’’ News Bulletin of} the Institute of Inter- 


onal Education, XXIII, 5, March 1, 1948, p. 14. The 


ternational monetary difficulties, however, operate to 


detriment of student interchanges. See H. Brickell, 


‘Dollars and Understanding,’’ News Bulletin of the In- 


te of International Education, XXIV, 2, November 
1948, pp. 3-4; and J. McAfee, ‘‘Student Exchange 
| the Dollar Shortage,’’ Jbid., pp. 5-12. 

Hall and Manzano, loc. cit. 
°C. Linton, ‘‘Counseling Students from Overseas, 
ege and University, XXIV, 2, January, 1949, p. 213. 

T. E. Cotner, ‘‘Student Exchange under Buenos 
es Convention, 1939-1948,’’ Higher Education, V, 8, 
ember 15, 1948, pp. 87-90. 

W. C. Eells, ‘‘ Education of United States Veterans 
Foreign Countries,’’ Higher Education, III, 16, April 
1947, pp. 1-4. As of January, 1947, over 1200 insti- 
ons of higher learning in 71 foreign countries were 
roved by the Veterans’ Administration for the educa- 

of ex-GI’s. The VA has refused to allow veterans 
get ‘*seasoning in ice hockey’’ in Canada or to sponsor 
the-job training in bull fighting, but it has approved 
sonable requests for practical training in watchmak- 


” 


r and hotel cookery in Switzerland (p.- EF). 





phenomenal rise in attendance by foreign students is 
examined in “Conterence on International Student 
Exchanges,” a report ol conterence convened in 
1945 by the Institute of International Education. 
Edited by James M. Davis of the institute, this bul 
letin contains the statements by George Vv. Allen, As 
sistant Secretary of State for Publie Affairs, Helen ( 
White, Laurence Duggan, and Richard MeKeon ot 
the University of Chicago. Much attention is be 
stowed upon the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt sets, 
and the full text of the by laws of the National As 
sociation of Foreign Student Advisers is reprinted. 
The underlying principle is that student interchange 
makes for better international relations. Dr. 


McKeon adds that “the Ameriean student abroad is, 


n the first place, an instrument for the promotion oi 
international understanding” (p. 39). Of course, 
there is something to sueh an Opinion, but the eon 
tributors to this report tend to be sentimental and to 


closs over the difficulties associated with exchange. 


The exchange of students is, in my judgment, the 
singie Way, over the decades, to promote under 
standing among people; and understanding is the one 
sure way to peace. ’”’ W. Benton (former Assistant See- 
retary of State), ‘‘Our Best ‘Weapon’ Exchange of 
Students,’’ Ladies’ Home Journal, December, 1946, p. 
197. Cf. B. J. Hovde, ‘‘Observations on Higher Eduea 
ion In Europe,’’ Vews Bulletiv of the Institute of I) 
ternational Education, XXIII, 4, February 1, 1948, p. 
12; and 8S. Duggan, ‘‘ Private versus Official Supervision 
of Student Exchange,’’ SCHOOL AND Society, 67: 291, 
April 17, 1948. 

‘*The exchange of students per se does not and 
cannot perform the miracle of creating good will. C. 
Meng, ‘‘ Whither Student Exchange?’’ News Bulletin 
of the Institute of International Education, AAI, S, 
June 1, 1948, p. 31. 

‘*The fact that most American scholars from 1880 to 
1900 studied in Germany did not prevent war. Reeall 
that some of the German alumni of the Elsinore Inter 
national School returned to Denmark as conquerors; and 
many of the good-will pupils sent by Germany to Norway 
used their knowledge to betray their benefactors. Even 
Otto Abetz, Gauleiter of Paris during the occupation, 
had previously been a good-will fellow to the Sorbonne. 


surest 


I consider, nevertheless, that interchange of persons has 
great value. Surely it will make for mutual understand 
ing, and frequently, although not always, for good will; 
but absence of interchange does not @ause war, nor will 
full interchange prevent it.’’ W. F. Russell, ‘‘ Eduea 
tion for War and Peace,’’ Phi Delta Kappan, XXIX, 7, 
March, 1948, p. 286. Graf Lutz Schwerin von Krosigk, 
Hitler’s finance minister, was a Rhodes scholar. William 
W. Brickman, ‘‘ International Educational Co-operation, ’’ 
op. ctt., p. 388, 


‘‘TLove and hate, longing and disgust, sympathy and 


hostilitv increase in intensity with intimacy of associa 
tion. It is a eurrent sociological fallacy that closeness 
of contact results only in the growth of good will. The 


fact is that with increasing contact either attraction or 
revulsion n ay be the outcome, dey en ling upon the situ: 
tion and upon factors not vet fully realized.’’ 7%. E 
Park and E. W. Burgess, ‘‘ Introduction to the Science 
of Sociology’’ (Chieago: University of Chicago Press 
1924), pp. 282-283. This fact may be illustrated by the 
recent displeasure excited by the behavior of American 
sailors in Cuba and the Dominican Republic. 
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information about 





summer opportunities in foreign countries wi] 
valuable data in “Study, Travel, Work Abroad 
mer, 1949.” This is the second edition of a p 
guide published by the United States National 
dent Association. This new organization di 
praise and encouragement in its efforts at ir 
tional edueation. 

Several promising practices might be mention 
fore this article is concluded: the programs ot 
national studies in such institutions as Harvan 
versity and the University of Denver; the si 
Asiatie Studies in American Education (espe 
Derk Bodde’s “Chinese Ideas in the West”), pub 
by the American Council on Edueation; the grow 
international summer camps; the international 
dent seminars operated by the American Friends S\ 
ice Committee (EK. W. Johnson, SCHOOL AND Soe 
67: 465-468, June 26, 1948); the international st 
gvrants of the American Association of Unive 
Women; the Overseas Teacher Relief Fund ot 
NEA; the Advisory Committee on Cultural and | 
cational Relations with the Occupied Countries, A: 
ican Couneil on Edueation; the World Organizat 
of the Teaching Profession; and the Committee on 
ternational Aspects of Teacher Edueation, Ame: 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edueation. TT} 
are others worthy of reeall,?° but time and space 
lacking. All these will be productive of internatio: 
good will in the long run, of course. However, 
depend on such activities alone is to express blind, 
rational optimism. Beneficial international relat 
ships require not only good will, but also will. 

Edueational leaders, then, are responsible for 
part of the campaign for world peace. To do thi 

share to“fhe fullest, they should not merely make 
above mentioned projects and similar ones success} 
but they must also concentrate on making the indiy 
ual administrator, supervisor, and teacher inter! 
tional-minded. At the very least, they should hi 
break down the attitude of cultural isolationism ar 
monoglot monotony. There is much to be gaine 
through direct familiarity with what other natio: 
are doing in edueation. Many people are striving {' 
one world, for geographical and cultural unity on 
global seale. This is certainly a laudable objectiv: 
But one world does not mean one language (one 


own). 
BOOKS REVIEWED 


‘*«America—‘A Full and Fair Picture.’’’ Foreig 
Affairs Background Summary. Revised edition. Was! 
Cf. M. S. French, ‘‘Internationalism from the Grass 


Roots,’’ The Record (Department of State), V, 2, Fe 
ruary—March, 1949, pp. 8-19. 
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o 
Benson, ArtuHur L. How to Use the Criteria for Evalu- 
ating Guidance ° Programs in Ne condary Schools. Form 
B. Pp. vii+35. Office of Education, Division of Vo- 
eational Education, F.S.A., Washington, D. C. 1949. 
Free. 
This manual describes a group of activities which may be 
visualized better as a whole if presented in a concise outline 
e 


BINGHAM, JUNE. Do Cows have Neuroses? Pp: 15. 
The Westehester Mental Hygiene Association, County 
Office Building, White Plains, N. Y. 1949. 25 cents. 
Quantity rates. 

No, cows in general do not have neuroses, but people do— 
What people? Any of us. By the end of World War I, it 
was generally recognized that every human being has a 
point beyond which he cannot be pushed without losing his 
emotional balance. Sensitive people tend to lose their bal 
ance more easily than insensitive ones 

® 

Far Eastern Commission. Second Re port by the Secre 
tary General. [llustrated. Pp. Viil 65. Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 1948. 20 cents. 

The headquarters of this commission are the former Japa- 
nese Embassy in Washington, from which the report came, 





ent of public-school education in the United States 





2 
NTO RALPH (Editor Vost of the World: The 
P oples of Africa, Lat America and the East Today. 
. Illustrated with maps Pp. 917. Columbia University 
d Press, New York. 1949. $5.50. 
b In population and natural resources these countries repre 
2 sent most of the world and they are moving toward techno 
e logical equality with the West at a startling rate. The 
5 purpose of this book is to give an accurate picture of the 
conditions which exist in “most of the world” today. 
* 
MarR GABRIEL. The Ph losophy of Existence. Pp. 
Vili + 96 Philosophical Library, New York. 1949. 


‘ 


rranslated by Manya Harari, this book treats of the Onto 





logical Mystery and is written for the “man in whom the 
sense of the ontological—the sense of being—is lacking or 
the man who has lost awareness of this sense.”’ 
e 
Movat, LAWRENCE H How to Make a Speech.  ITilus- 
trated by J. Wendell Johnson. Pp. 94. Pacific Books, 


Box 558, Palo Alto, Calif. 1949. $2.00. 
The author developed the particular technique of present 
ing illustrated ideas used in this book, when he was pro 
ducing training manuals in the Army Air Forces during 
the war 

e 


NETTLETON, TULLY. Church, State, and School. 
The Beacon Press, Boston 8. 1948, 25 eents. 
It is in the field of education today that large and opposing 
bodies of public opinion seek a determination as to where 
the line lies between the responsibilities of government and 
the functions of religion 


Pp. 37. 
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| ighly tl broa I y objectives of the commission are 
: , , lemocrat itior and the determina 
i ‘ I iz ¢< ( y J pan 
* 
rf ( FORD P Offering n Guidance Work w 
( ed and Univer es Pp. 4¢ Office of Eduea 
FSA. Washington 25, D.C 1949 Free. 
rh fifth annual directory of colleges and universities 
offering course in guidance work has been prepared in 
ponse to the insistent demand 
a 
Oo om B ‘ fi imerica Rediscovered Illus 
trated Pp. ix + 285 University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis 14 1949 $4.00 
rhe objectives of this book are twofold first to recon 
struct southern South America as foreigners saw it in the 
years from 1810 to 1870, and second, to enumerate and to 
liscuss briefly the sources that may be employed for such 
i “UsSK 
6 
IX _ E DAVIS Teaching Posture and Body Me 
ha Illustrated. Pp. iv+212. A. S. Barnes and 
Company, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 1949. 
(;ood posture can and should be taught This textbook de 
scribes standards of body mechanics and includes the ac 
tivities through which they may be taught to children of 
all ages 
o 
KAMP, W ( i } Step First T he Re 
ation of Sequence to Language Achievement. Bulletin 
Ve 5 Pp 1) University of Illinois, College of 
Kducation, Urbana 1949 
Iducators have been concerned for many years with the 
problem of arranging learning sequences so that they will 
be both effective and economical As a result subject 
areas have been shifted from one grade level to another, 
ind the order of study has been changed to arrive at what 
Known as a “‘logical sequence 
* 
(HARLI L.E} Philander Priestle / Claxton: 
( ader for Public Education. Pp. ix + 369. The 
University of Tennessee Press, Knoxville. 1948. 
rhis is the biography of a man of such wide knowledge 
and profound wisdom, of such true culture and Christlike 
character that the author hopes it may interest the reader 
to learn his extraordinary contributions to the develop 
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Political, Economical, and Social Problems of the I 
American Nations Southern South America. 

7. University of Texas Press, Austin. 1949. 

Institute of Latin-American Studies of the Univer 

Texas continues with this publication, under the ge; 

title of Latin-American Studies, a series of monogra 

in the Latin-American field, including procedures of 


oT 


ferences sponsored by the institute. 
a 
Recapitulation. Pp: 96. Marygrove College, Detr 
1949, 
This, the 1949 Marygrove yearbook, presents a survey 


Marygrove student publications, off campus and outsid 
Detroit, for the past decade. The present collectior 
papers is a departure from the series of annuals publi 
during the past nine years, in that it reviews the prog 
of an experiment, the co-operative research studies by x 
lected groups of juniors and seniors, 


RYAN, MILDRED GRAVES. Your Clothes and Persona 
Illustrated. Pp. xi+ 325. Appleton-Century-Crofts 
Ine., New York 1. 1949. $2.75. 


The third edition of this book since the 1937 edition ar 
now adapted to appeal to the girl of today. It is based o 


information, illustration, and teaching devices, both | 
tical and at the same time interesting. 
e 
Safeguarding Civil Liberty Today. Pp. x+158._ Pet 


Smith, New York. 1949. $2.50. 

These Edward L. Bernays Lectures were given at Corne 
University in 1944, by Carl L. Becker, Max Lerner, Jai 
Lawrence Fly, Robert Cushman, and Francis Biddle, w 
an address by Edmund Ezra Day and a preface by George 
H. Sabine. If civil liberty to survive in America, it is 
essential that American public opinion should see that the 
freedoms protected by our bills of rights are fundamenta 
to our political system and need also to be the object 
intelligent and vigilant public concern, 


Is 


e 
P} 
1949 


SEELEY, R. S. K. The Function of the University. 
vii+79. Oxford University Press, New York. 
$1.50. 

This book of lectures delivered at the Canadian Hazen Cor 
ference at North Hatley in June, 1947, composed with no 
thought of subsequent publication, does not pretend to be 
a systematic treatise on higher education. The lectures 
maintain that the true purpose of a university education 
can only be fulfilled if it is restricted to a comparatively 
small body and that only a fairly small proportion of the 


population can benefit by the kind of education which a 
university has to offer. 
e 
SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR M. Paths to the Present. Pp 
vii+ 317. Maemillan. 1949. $3.00. 


If we can learn why the American has come to be what 


he is, how he reacts to life, wherein he differs from other 
peoples, we shall have gained a deep insight into the 
springs of national behavior. What then is the America 


man? asked Crévecoeur in the last years of 


this new ) 
His answer may still be read with profit. 


Revolution. 
* 

Thousand Years of Espionage: 
Pp. 

1948. 


SINGER, Kurt. Three 
An Anthology of the World’s Greatest Spy Stories. 
xvi + 384. Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York. 
$3.00. 

It is certainly interesting to read that 


Moses in the year 


1480 B.c. organized the first known espionage system, and 
thereafter in every great and small war, espionage has 
played an important and thrilling part. Even today the 


delegates of the UN are spied upon. 
e 


SmncLaiR, THOMAS J. A Report about Business-Spon 
sored Teaching Aids. Pp. xi+113. F. A. Owen Pub 
lishing Company, Dansville, New York. 1949. 
Presenting the nature, purposes, and content of free and 
inexpensive materials for the classroom; how they are pre 
pared, produced, and distributed; their availability, actual 
use; and an evaluation, with recommendations. 

e 


Catholic Secondary Educa 
Pp. xvi+ 146. Department 


S1isTeR MARY JANET, S. C. 
tion: A National Survey. 











res 





), 1949 


Edueation, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
shington, D. C. 1949. $1.50. 
s study, although it was prepared on the basis of exact 
stics, aims to give a picture of broad trends It covers 
iy all the phases of secondary education in which an 
inistrator and teacher have a stake, 

4 


Participation in Organiza- 
Pp. 69, 
Columbia 


C {, ALDEN WALLACE. 
A Study of Columbia College Alumni. 
iu of Publications, Teachers College, 
versity, New York. 1948. $2.10. 
study is concerned with the academic, athletic, eco 
social, and political aspects of an undergraduate’s 
and their relation to his participation in activities of 
cial and civic nature after college graduation. 


- Study in New England. Illustrated. Pp. 30. 
New England Couneil, Statler Building, Boston. 
49, Free. 

Compact New England offers to every type of student the 
ivantages of combining serious summer study in a stimu 
ting environment with leisure-time activities in one of 

\merica’s great recreational areas 

e 


SWENSON, ESTHER J., G. LESLIE ANDERSON, AND CHAL- 
is L. Stacey. Learning the Theory in School Situ- 
Ons. Pp. 103. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis 14. 1949. $1.50. 
The chief purpose of this investigation is to study learn 
ig, transfer of training, and retroactive inhibition as they 
ippear in the learning of the 100 addition facts by second 
grade children taught by three different methods of in 
struction, the chief variable among methods being the de 
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gree of emphasis upon organization and generalization in 


the learning process 


* 
anste from Primary to Secondary Schools. Pp. 189, 
Evans Brothers, Ltd., Russell Square, London. 1949. 
7/6. 


Report of a Consultative Committee appointed by the Ex 
ecutive of the National Union of Teachers. ‘Secondary 
education for all” can have real meaning only when each 
child is provided with the secondary-school course most 
appropriate to his or her particular needs and when the 
choice of the course to be followed rests upon wise guidance 
by teachers and wise co-operation by parents. 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


—An Introduction 


By Harl R. Douglass and Calvin Grieder, 
both of University of Colorado 
A TEXTBOOK designed to provide a compact 
body of information and discussion on: (1) 
the organization, support, and control of edu 
cation; (2) the functions of education at its 
various levels; (3) the composition of and rela- 
tions within its personnel; (4) the status and prob- 
lems of curricular and extracurricular programs; 
(5) comparison of education here and elsewhere; 
(6) the character of the profession; (7) the de- 
velopment of present conditions and problems; and 
(8) current trends and probable future develop- 
ments. Both the student and the teacher in 
training will find this volume a complete text 
for courses in Public Education, the American 
School System, and Introduction to Education. 
593 pages, $4.50 
A volume in the Douglass Series in Edu- 
cation, edited by Harl R. Douglass, Ph.D., 


Director of the Colle ge of Education, 
University of Colorado. 
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1. lads 5 Publications announces the a on Maewtl 28, 1949, o 


TREASON IN AMERICAN EDUCATION: A Case History 


Frede Rand Rogers’ first book in eight years, in which he trenchantly ex- 
noses a cance the “asia. body politic. Pleiades Pub lications 
helieve forthri eht rey n of “social betrayal” (the author rejects political 
ubversivens is of relatively negligible import), which also treats “academic 
freedom” and “religion in education” in radically new ways, should be 

The Most Important Single Event in the 
gle E h 
Histor , merican Education 
yof A Ed 
Whil ew of the present condition of world politics it is crucially timely in 
1 broader sen It has ther been rushed through the press in the conviction 
ha very day counts” in the present and continuing struggle to preserve what 

t in weste ‘sabe 

\lore definitely, “TREASON” (the first of three volumes by Dr. Rogers on 
the regeneration af \merican pedagogy, the second, titled Prime Sources of 
{merican Con} , is scheduled for publication in October of this year and the 
third, titled Educational Pat Virtu , is scheduled for publication late in 


January, 1950) is aimed at the rescue of American schools and colleges from the 
grip of amoral and short-visioned science, the cynicism of anti-religion and the cult 
Its positive aims are to hasten the clear-cut return of Yankee 
, discipline and positive service to educational 
trusts and to the nation’s welfare. It is therefore almost equally informative and 
to leaders in education, religion, and social-service institutions gen- 


challenging 
erally—and even more so to their trustees than to their executive officers and 


of academikk lice nse, 


pedagogy to reason, responsibility 


other ¢ mp vlovees. 

Although this first volume treats most extensively of one single great uni- 
versity as a typical case-study or resumé (and is therefore not identified here) it 
refers throughout to others which are somewhat similarly treated in forthcoming 


volumes. 
Fearlessly written, therefore highly provocative, and as fully documented as 


in “Iron Curtain” policy of the “case-study” Institution would readily permit, 
this octavo volume of approximately 200 pages is printed and bound to almost the 
highest specifications: to accord with its exalted aims. 

lo secure a copy of the first (severely limited) edition, order promptly direct 
by wire or airmail from the publishers, at $3.00 postpaid. (Three dollars ) 


\ddress Department S 

Pleiades Publications 

521 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 
Vote to Librarians: This and one other advertisement in SCHOOL AND Society will 
be the only notifications to librarians of this first volume in Dr. Rogers’ present 
Moreover, due to high publication costs and the limited number of copies 


series 
available, the first gua/ity edition cannot be sold at discount to libraries; while only 
eXamination copies W ill be available (in the first instance ) at bookstores. To insure 


receiving copies of this volume, therefore, librarians should act at once. 











